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ABSTRACT 



This paper considers the history of the 
church-related college in the United States: the importance of the 
denominational role in the founding of these colleges, the 
circumstances of their founding and growth, and the role of financial 
support because of affiliation with a denomination. The vision of the 
church-related college, this paper suggests, has been modified 
through the years by changes in denominational polity and attitude; 
by forces of geography, control, and public favor; and by the 
financial arrangements that provided the pragmatic matrix of the 
college's affiliation with its sponsoring denomination. There are, 
however, three issues that require an explanation before the true 
dimensions of the church-college's relation to the public good can be 
outlined. Each of these issues reflect the image the nation as a 
whole has of the church-related college. They are: (1) the image of 

church- related narrowness; (2) the image of educational isolation; 
and (3) the image of confused secularization. (AF) 
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ihe Church Reiated College: 

Whence Before Whither* 

Charles E. Peterson, Jr. 

It is provocative, not to say paradoxical, to be concerned 
with the history of the church-related college in the age of the 
“now” generation. In many of its aspects the current world of 
higher education is anti-historical. “Tell it like it /$,” we say, not 
like it was. I take it that no extensive justification of an historical 
approach to the problem of “The Church-Related College and the 
Public Good” is necessary; it is the sense that we are both the 
inheritors and the victims of our past as church-related institu- 
tions that brings us together at all. 

What service do we require of history? Most of us would 
disallow Henry Ford’s contention that history is “bunk,” but 
would we be more receptive to this interpretation of the past: 

. . . the church-related college has stood historically against the very 
factors which have gnawed at the foundations of great civilizations 
and brought great countries to their knees. 

The church-related colleges have stood and will stand as the legions 
of historians, legislators, and educators continue to pass by. They will 
fail when democracy itself fails— when it is wrong to work hard, to 
make a profit, to accept responsibility, to be philanthropic, to pray, 
to determine right from wrong, to be concerned for one’s fellowman, 
and to challenge . 1 

I suspect we would shrink back from embracing either>extreme, 
neither claiming that history has shown us to be the seat of all 
virtue and the salvation of the republic, nor discarding institu- 
tional reminiscences as worthless. 

The fall-out of history comes to have more significance if 
seen in the light of the Maryland case where one college of four 
was judged to be free of church relatedness to the degree that 
financial aid might be secured. The so-called Connecticut case 



*In the interests of readability I have attempted to document sparingly, though the 
topic suggests a much more complete annotation. 

iBrown, Robert W., writing in the Methodist publication Trustee, March 1969. 
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involving four Roman Catholic institutions is still pending, but 
the same issues of historic and present sectarianism are at stake. 

The recent New York legislation commonly known as the 
Bundy law provides one more evidence of current legislative 
thought on an institution’s historic feaity to its sponsoring de- 
nomination. The principle here is significant for future action 
between church and state. But the financial grants made directly 
to the fifty-two initially-certified institutions are not themselves 
inconsequential, especially if projected and capitalized as the 
income from endowment at present rates of return. The message 
can not have failed to reach the thirty-three institutions whose 
applications are still under scrutiny in terms of freedom from 
sectarian control. 

Eligibility for such aid did not escape the notice of the 
trustees of Hartwick College in Oneonta when a formal request 
was made for severance of the historic affiliation with the local 
synods and the national body of the Lutheran Church in America. 
Founded in 1928, Hartwick had no formal ties with the denom- 
ination, though relations were close and cordial: the first pres- 

idents were Lutheran clergymen; courses in religion had a 
Protestant, if not Lutheran, flavor; and many Lutheran young 
people attended the institution in the past forty years, though 
probably not in the same numbers as found in some other colleges 
under the same sponsorship. The fact that the synodical con- 
tribution to Hartwick’s 1968 budget was 1.1 7% of operating costs 
may have been as influential in the friendly separation as the fact 
that less than one in five of the Hartwick students is currently 
of Lutheran persuasion. 

The point needs no laboring. Financial stress is only one 
reason for the examination of the past in search of an understand- 
ing of the present. It may have been the failure to construct 
from the past an operational and philosophical stance that caused 
an institution like Canterbury College in Indiana to close after 
five years of failing to secure support or understanding from 
either its denominational sponsor or from its local constituency. 2 



^Beeler, Kent D., Canterbury College , 1946-1952: Its Decline and Demise (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 1969). 



And it is the search for a modern defensible posture for the 
church-related college which has sparked position papers prepared 
by such denominational representatives as Edgar Carlson, Wesley 
Hotchkiss, Arthur Ben Chiuy, Myron Wicke, and others. We do 
need such self-conscious sorties into our past to “think out loud” 
about the nature of church-college relationship, to determine for 
ourselves whether we blend in with, or fight against, the stream 
of American higher education as it is now flowing. 

To talk about the history of the church-related college is not 
easy, as many of my correspondents in the course of the prepara- 
tion of this paper pointed out to me sympathetically. There is no 
such thing as the church-related college, first of all. Over forty 
church bodies sponsor colleges in this country and at least a 
dozen institutions have joint sponsorship. Within the college 
family of any one denomination there are wide divergences in 
size, nature of control, quality of educational program, students, 
and facilities. If the Christian college is in fact only a special case 
of the community of educational concern within the liberal arts 
tradition, it is still an instance which defies historical delineation 
with precision. 



The situation is made more difficult by the vagaries of 
language. Terms such as “college,” “university,” “denomina- 
tion,” “church,” “sect,” “secular,” “sacred,” “theology”— even 
“education”— have not only an historical slipperiness but contem- 
porary looseness which can only complicate and muddy discus- 
sion. But we have no better tools at hand. 



Again, the mines of church-relatedness have been worked 
unevenly. For instance, our knowledge of the church-related 
college in the antebellum period is much more extensive than in 
the period after 1860. Tewksbury’s oft-quoted study 3 surveys 
the college-founding mania of the period before 1860; a similar 
study seems not to exist for the last half of the century and very 
little has been written in the history of the church college in the 
early years of the present century. Limbert’s survey of denom- 



^Tewksbury, Donald G., The Founding of American Colleges and Universities Before 
the Civil War (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ersity, 1932). 



